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INDIVIDUALISM AND AUTHORITY 


Simon Casiilfrio 


To almost all foreign observers and the majority of 
Spaniards, Spanish individualism is the equivalent of 
incapacity for obedience when no strong coercion 
exists, and of a tendency to evade accepted rules, 
avowing others that are original and one’s own. This 
tendency toward the non-fulfillment of what is not 
backed up by force, and to protest or rebel against 
what is commonly accepted, has been extolled as a 
strange and creative quality. Stupid persons every- 
where are impressed when Spaniards lapse into bad 
manners, histrionics or boast of unnecessary valor. 
These are interpreted as signs of a national individual- 
ism. But the truth is quite different, and has always 
been so. The ideal (more or less literary) of Spaniards 
of the Golden Age was “mesura” [moderation], and 
“comedimiento” [prudence-civility], qualities tending 
to make a man serene, respectful toward others and 
the customs of the milieu in which he lives. Audacity, 
stridence or disrespect may be imposed by circum- 
stances, but they have never been the expression of 
Spanish individualism. 

In my opinion the interpretation of individualism 
as imprudence and aggressiveness is a result of the 
failure of Spanish institutions as instruments for the 
organization and expediting of individual life. With- 
out institutions to organize freedom, freedom is a dis- 
ruptive principle. Thus it occurs that where there are 
no institutions making freedom possible, dictatorship 
is almost inevitable. But, on the other hand, this is a 
vicious circle; the lack of suitable institutions results 
in faulty civic education, which, in turn, impedes the 
appearance of the needed institutions. For this reason 
one of the most urgent questions for Spaniards con- 
cerned over the future of their country is the follow- 
ing: What political institutions are desirable from the 
point of view of the curbing of the false and destruc- 
tive individualism of hostility and disorder? 





SIMON CASTILFRIO is the pen-name of one of 
the most distinguished and respected members of the 
intellectual and political opposition in Spain. This is 
the third of a series of articles in which he analyzes 
the fundamental psychological and political problems 
confronting his countrymen, and presents a con- 
census of opinions of the various opposition groups. 
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Of course there is such a thing as Spanish individu- 
alism, but it is of exactly the opposite nature. It is an 
individualism whose roots lie in the zeal for perfection 
which we have already commented on, and in ex- 
cessive exigence with respect to moral values, which, 
without adequate institutions, turns into mistrust. This 
individualism, tempered and corrected by an appro- 
priate institutional system, has produced in Spain, un- 
fortunately but rarely, situations of free and orderly 
community life which, we hope, may be brought back 
on a permanent basis. . 

As we have said already, the basic principle which 
we must keep in mind if we wish to achieve such a 
free and orderly community life is the one from 
which our practical political wisdom springs: it is a 
principle which can be expressed in a popular but 
exact way: “Do not expect elm trees to bear pears.” 
In other words, let us avoid unrealistic perfectionism. 

In accordance with this principle, we should, for 
the time being, avoid dogmatic affirmations. For in- 
stance, it would be a very good thing if we Spaniards 
could avoid some uses of the verb “‘to be,” and in- 
stead of saying “I am a Monarchist (or a Republi- 
can)” say “I find the Monarchist (or Republican) 
system more suitable.” Unfortunately this appears to 
be too much to expect, so we must forget linguistic 
niceties and try, instead, to avoid dogmatisms in the 
political order, while respecting them as indispensable 
in the moral order. 

On the other hand, and as the question has arisen 
here, I will make it clear that if during any period it 
was believed that the form of government was an ex- 
pression of the structure of the State, even of its 
ideological foundations, today this is no longer the 
case, at least on a theoretical level. It is understood 
that the form of government expresses the organiza- 
tion of the state in an external, traditional and emo- 
tive way, without its having to coincide necessarily 
with one specific functional system and one structure 
of state, excluding the others. It is a commonplace 
that monarchies exist which are organized and func- 
tion with respect to their fundamental principles as 
though they were republics. In the majority of cases 
dogmatism wtih respect to government is no more 
than the persistence of prejudice. One can defend one 
form of government or another, but for sociological 
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reasons, not for principles that affect political or- 
ganization dogmatically. 

I go into all this so that it will remain clear that 
democratic principles are beyond dispute because 
they are accepted as moral principles, and function 
as such. Only in a secondary way is democracy a sys- 
tem of political organization. Basically, it is an ethical 
concept of the world founded on moral values which 
have constituted and continue to constitute the basis 
of community life in the West. To think and live de- 
mocratically does not imply any institutional dogmat- 
ism, except in respect to democratic morality. In prin- 
ciple, a monarchy such as that in England is as de- 
mocratic as is the American republic. Conversely, one 
should not try to deceive the public by trying to palm 
off an autocracy as a democracy. Autocracies violate 
in principle the democratic moral order, no matter 
what its institutional expression may be. 

Consequently, there are some political-moral prin- 
ciples which are beyond discussion, namely: the 
fundamental freedoms of the human being, which 
imply, as is logical, the freedoms of the citizen as 
formulated in the theory and practice of democratic 
countries. Today it is immoral—and, in this sense, 
anti-democratic—to deny, in fact or by law, freedom 
of expression or association, religion, etc. 

It seems to me that the above is beyond dispute, 
and to discuss it would be tantamount to denying it. 
But even when these freedoms are accepted, then oth- 
er difficulties supervene which are, at least in relation 
to Spain, difficulties of an institutional nature. Those 
of an anthropological order must be regarded as per- 
manent ones, as it will take quite a long time for the 
Spanish people to become sufficiently politically edu- 
cated to know that individualism does not consist in 
abusing the privileges of public office, in leading a life 
of idleness while pretending to work for the state, etc. 

Contemporary constitutional experience in the 
West tends toward two institutions whose value for 
Spain, in absolute terms, have been frequently discuss- 
ed. These institutions are inorganic [i.e., individual] 
suffrage, and regional decentralization, or, at times, 
federalism. It should be noted that the decentralized, 
regional, even federal structure does not necessarily 
require organic or inorganic suffrage. It accepts both 
without our being authorized by experience, so far, 
to maintain that regionalism, accepted as a structural 
principle, requires an inorganic vote, or vice versa. 
Thus the question is simplified, in that Spaniards may 
live together in a political structure and accept one 
degree of regional differentiation or another, without 
this implying, by force of logic, the use of one form 
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of vote or the other. 

At this point the reader will excuse me if I turn 
once again to my friends, as they are representative of 
all social classes and of different, though honorable, 
political credos. All of these friends consider that re- 
gionalism is a necessity. Monarchists, Republicans, So- 
cialists, liberals, etc., all agree that there must be 
political regionalism, though no political separatism. 
The most common and extensive reason which they 
give in support of this view is that separatism is a his- 
toric phenomenon of romantic origin which conflicts 
with the present trend toward overcoming the fictiti- 
ous identification between nation and state. Regional 
traditions may continue and the regional group re- 
main differentiated; it may even possess the adminis- 
trative organizations necessary for this differentiation 
to be possible, without this interfering with the pro- 
cess of integration into broader political and economic 
structures. 

Thus it would seem that the question of regional 
autonomies would present no problem. The difficulty 
is posed, rather, in connection with regional organiza- 
tion, and how to insert such an organization into the 
structure of state. But this is a question requiring con- 
siderable space and an objective other than the one 
inspiring these essays toward understanding and 
agreement. I will only add that to me, regionalism, 
even provincialism, seems an excellent means for re- 
channeling Spanish individualism into its authentic 
paths. ‘ 

The second disputable institution to which I al- 
luded was that of the organic or inorganic vote. | 
have already insinuated that the theory that regional- 
ism involves the necessity of restoring the old forms 
of guild vote or of imitating them with any system of 
corporate representation has no practical value. The 
problem is a different one: in any state, whether 
federal, regional or centralized, the question can be 
posed as to whether the corporate bodies administer- 
ing and defending professional or purely economic in- 
terests should represent their members, by maintain- 
ing views and voting in the top legislative bodies, as 
such. For example, the sindicatos or trade unions 
would participate in the government as such, and so 
would the associations of physicians and lawyers. 

In general, the organic vote is always suspect. In 
principle it is an antiquated form of representation 
which relates to economic and social structures dif- 
fering from the present ones. Also, it has been the 
mask behind which Italian totalitarianism, in its day, 
and that of Spain, today, have tried to dissimulate 
their anti-democratic natures. No Western nation, 
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with the exception of Spain, uses the organic vote 
as an exclusive procedure for political representation, 
and this, in itself, makes the system highly suspect. 

Inorganic suffrage is the criterion for democracy 
which has been imposed on the modern Western 
world. In this sense suffrage need not be universal; 
women or members of the armed forces may be ex- 
cluded, as long as it is inorganic, that is to say, as 
long as there is respect for the principle that the hu- 
man being is, above all, a being morally responsible 
as an individual, not as a member of a group. If it 
is understood that the group is morally responsible, 
then it will vote on behalf of the individual. For tie 
same reason the group can be punished, not the in- 
dividual. This monstrously immoral criterion is what 
Nazism applied to the Jews, holding them guilty as 
a group. The Christian, anti-totalitarian criterion is 
that, in moral matters, the individual is responsible. 
To vote is, simultaneously, a moral act and a funda- 
mental political act. In short, where there is authentic 
democracy, in the modern, Western meaning of the 
word, the vote should be inorganic. But let us not 
lapse into perfectionism. In the exemplary democra- 
cies, or those pretending to be so, the vote is inor- 
ganic. But now we come to this question: can Spain 
breathe, from one day to another, the super-oxy- 
genized air of the democratic heights? 

It seems clear that the democratic principle of the 
inorganic vote should be retained in its basic aspects, 
but if the regionalist organization of the state, or any 
other circumstance, should call for supplementary 
systems of group representation, on a small scale and 
innocuous, then both procedures could coexist. I 
know that it is not a perfect system. 

So here, in summary, are the opinions of my numer- 
ous and intelligent friends: there must be political 
regionalism, but no separatism, along with the in- 
organic vote; but also, I add, without insistence on 
perfection. 

The reader will have noted that any and all views 
of the gentlemen in question assume a plurality of 
political parties. The organic vote, both in respect to 
its origin and function, agrees very well with a single 
party system, while the inorganic vote calls for a 
plurality of parties. This question, which will have to 
be dealt with at length, is the cause of trepidations. 
Many Spaniards believe that, though necessary, a 
plurality of parties can only be effective, democratic- 
ally speaking, if it is a force for integration, not for 
disintegration. They believe that the initial measure 
for avoiding disintegration lies in a very strong ex- 
ecutive who will carry out, without vacillation, the 
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function of education and maintenance of order 
which Spain will need when she emerges from the 
present chaos, a chaos with an outer appearance of 
order. 

This, no doubt, is a tenuous question: so tenuous 
that one is tempted to pass right on to something 
else, but, unfortunately, one can not always do what 
one would like. Rarely do morality and inclination 
go hand in hand. A strong executive who does not 
dispense with legislative power of democratic basis 
and scope, requires the following condition: a) In- 
dependence; b) Continuity; c) Authority and d) 
Confidence. 

If these conditions are present, though imperfectly, 
even, then an honest and effective administration can 
be achieved. 

Independence means that the legitimacy of the ex- 
ecutive power should not be derived from the legisla- 
tive power. In other words, it should not be the par- 
liament which designates the chief of state. The 
greater and less disputable the power from which 
the executive derives his legitimacy, the better it is 
for a corrupt nation with little vigor. On the other 
hand independence also signifies that, as in the case 
of England and the United States, crises of confidence 
and sudden changes in the balance of political parties 
do not touch the apex of power. This condition of in- 
dependence, if well fulfilled, is reflected in all pro- 
cesses of State. 

Continuity signifies that the office of the execu- 
tive can not frequently become vacant without its 
impairing or ruining the political structure of the 
state. This is why monarchies are rarely elective and 
republics tend to prolong the institutional life of their 
presidents, In this connection one can quote the re- 
mark made by a distinguished republican, which 
any monarchist might just as well have said: “Con- 
tinuity, when not imposed by force, produces 
legitimacy.” 

As to authority, all of my penumbral friends whom 
I have consulted insist that authority is indispensable. 
This is not a matter of the legal authority, as such, 
which is inseparable from the organs carrying out 
the directive functions of the state, but of moral and 
social authority. This type of authority is juxtaposed 
to the authority of political power itself, and it has 
other sources. At times it is derived from persons, 
when it relates to a man or woman who is intellectu- 
ally superior, and at times to institutions, when, 
through tradition or other sort of prestige, they pro- 
voke reactions of respect from the majority of mem- 
bers of the human group. Authority is, to certain ex- 
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tent, a guarantee of independence, and we must 
recognize it as such when we think about the strong 
executive whom we all want. But, where is this au- 
thority, where is one to find it in the long wake cf 
the hurricane which extirpated men and institutions 
in Spain? 

So, abiding by our strict principle of not asking the 
elm tree to bear pears, let us seek, not perfection, 
only the imperfect, but the less so the better. 

Finally, there is confidence. Perhaps some reader 
will maintain that confidence is not necessary, that 
one can govern twenty-five years or so without it. 
Nonetheless it is essential. When it is absent, no mat- 
ter how long a government may be in power, such 
a government is always provisional. As this is pri- 


marily a psychological factor, it is highly complex and 
it inter-relates with the other conditions which we 
have attributed to the executive. If there is inde- 
pendence, authority and continuity, then there will 
be confidence. But, precisely because confidence is a 
result, it must be won. We should not speculate, a 
priori, with a government which claims confidence 
as a principle. This would ke an extreme case of per- 
fectionism. Let us think only of a system of govern- 
ment, and a government, which can gain confidence. 

As long as there are no historical or anthropologic- 
al conditions to greatly weaken the chances, we he- 
lieve that confidence, which has been lost so many 
times, can be regained, on a basis of understanding 
and agreement. 





OPUS DEI IN SPANISH LIFE 


Eugenio del Castillo 


One of the first things to be noted when there is talk 
of OPUS DEI in Spain is the extraordinary lack of 
precision on the subject. One hears every sort of rumor 
concerning the supposed presence of Opus members 
at the nerve centers of the country and the submis- 
sion of outstanding figures to the discipline of the 
organization. The lack of sound information of the 
Spanish people, due to the terrible shortage of reliable 
informative media and the life itself, shut up as it is in 





“OPUS DEI,” the Catholic “Secular Institute” whose 
full title is “Societas Sacerdotalis Sanctae Crucis et 
Opus Dei,’ has acquired considerable fame and in- 
fluence in Spain, especially since the cabinet reor- 
ganization in 1957. Founded in Madrid in 1928 by 
a Spanish priest, José Maria Escrivd de Balaguer, it 
was granted definitive status as a Secular Institute 
by the Vatican in 1950. The Institute’s officially 
stated objective is “to diffuse the life of evangelical 
perfection through all classes of civil society, and es- 
pecially among intellectuals.” In fact, considerable 
effort has been expended in fighting “heresy? in 
Spain, especially in education, and in trying, through 
the enlistment of a more or less secret elite, to bring 
about Spain’s “re-Christianization.” Yet, as the above 
article suggests, the activities of its members have 
developed considerably along material, as well as 
spiritual, lines. 
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stagnant water-tight compartments, have tended to 
inflate the myth of Opus Dei as a sort of all-powerful 
“white freemasonry.” 

However, there can be no doubt but that the Secu- 
lar Institute forms a pressure group of extraordinary 
influence in many fields of activity. Take, for ex- 
ample, the universities, which have been undermined 
by infiltration of Opus members, some secretly so, 
others openly. : 


First, of course, comes the openly Opus Dei con- 
trolled “university” in Pamplona, the “Estudios Gene- 
rales de Navarra,” housed in a very grandiose edifice. 
The university, which pays very high salaries to its 
staff, was first started with private funds, later aided 
by the state. About a year ago the Spanish govern- 
ment granted it 100,000,000 pesetas [about $1,666,- 
666] for enlargements. The most influential person 
in the university appears to be Ismael Sanchez Bella, 
high ranking Opus member, a fanatic and a mediocre, 
embittered intellectual. He is a brother of the former 
director of the Instituto de Cultura Hispanica. — 

The official status of this Opus Dei “university” 
has been the cause of much controversy. Student pro- 
tests against a possible official recognition of the edu- 
cational center as an accredited university led to dis- 
turbances in the College of Economic Sciences in 
Barcelona last January. The question has not yet 
been settled. 

Colleges in practically all the Spanish universities 
have been infiltrated by Opus Dei members. All are 
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the same type: mediocre and ambitious men, who 
gradually become fanatics and try to fanaticize. The 
University of Oviedo has Ignacio de la Concha, Pro- 
fessor of History of Law, one of the launchers of Opus 
Dei in Latin America. The University of Campostela 
has Alvaro D’Ors, who combines his position there 
with the office of Director of the Spanish Institute in 
Rome, thereby controlling aggressive and intolerant 
Catholicism in both places. There are many other 
names of less importance. Almost invariably Opus 
Dei members have preempted the chairs of “History 
of Law,” which they have gradually come to monop- 
olize through their control of the examination boards 
selecting the successful candidates through competi- 
tive examinations. There have been some scandalous 
examples of this in recent years. 

The Rector of the University of Salamanca is an 
old Opus member, a professor of Pathology named 
Balcells, another fanatic. Many of these Opus pro- 
fessors are obvious psychopaths, which is to be ex- 
pected. Balcells has instigated the persecution of many 
professors, among them Enrique Tierno Galvan. and 
Manuel Gordillo, the latter, a liberal Catholic. 

There are many Opus members in the University 
of Madrid, especially in the College of Philosophy 
and Letters. Because of the semi-occult nature of the 
organization and the tendency of its members to op- 
erate indirectly and in the dark, it is hard to know 
just who are its active members, and how they rank. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that in this 
most peculiar freemasonry the degrees are manifold 
and very diverse. It is known, however, that Calvo 
Serer, a professor of the University of Madrid, is one 
of the heads of the Secular Institute. 

It should also be noted that with Opus Dei we have 
a phenomenon similar to the fellow traveller of com- 
munism, but perhaps in the case of Opus one should 
speak, more accurately, of “fellow travellers of the 
moment.” In this category known Opus sympathizers 
in the University of Madrid include Alfonso Garcia 
Gallo, Pascual Marin, Professor of Civil Law now 
attached to the University, Ruiz del Castillo, and 
Balbin, Professor of Literature, an Opus Director. 

Everyone knows who are the Opus members in the 
government, but no one knows for certain just which 
sectors of the Spanish economy are controlled by the 
Institute, which boards of directors it manipulates, 
which religious institutions come under its influence 
and to what extent its members are linked to the five 
big banking establishments and the most important 
financial groups, which, in turn, are related to Ameri- 
can, German, Canadian and Italian groups. 
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Three distinct aspects are to be noted in Opus: 
economic policy. One is what we could call. govern- 
mental, exercised through the Ministry of Commerce, 
headed by Opus member Alberto Ullastres, and the 
Ministry of: the Treasury, headed by another Opus 
member, Mariano Navarro Rubio. A second, less 
public, aspect relates to the banks, industries, corpora- 
tions [sociedades anénimas], educational centers (i.e., 
other than the universities) and chains of publica- 
tions owned by Opus Dei. A third aspect, also rather 
invisible, relates to Opus participation in corporations 
by holding securities, and the progressive control, by 
this means, of various companies and banks by prom- 
inent financiers belonging to the Secular Institute. 
Along with this latter aspect we have the smaller 
business owners who are of slight economic impor- 
tance, but who benefit by various forms of favoritism, 
import licenses or other privileges enjoyed. merely by 
being members of Opus or for having friendly rela- 
tions with Opus members in the government. 

As we have said already, Opus activity in the. gov- 
ernment is carried out through the Ministries of Com- 
merce and the Treasury. Ullastres and. Navarro Ru- 
bio preach an economic liberalism at all cost,. the 
domestic formation of capital, and, by attracting 
foreign capital, the creation of incentives for invest- 
ment (both by entrepreneurs and the people in gen- 
eral), basing this policy on private enterprise. 

The Minister of Commerce has repeatedly invited 
investors to take advantage of the credits established 
by the government, but a large part of the capital re- 
mains skeptical as to the chances of development,.and 
the incentive to invest remains slight, with the ex- 
ception of sectors offering immediate profits, as with 
light industry, or of highly profitable long range in- 
vestments such as the extraction of raw materials. 

It is to the interest of foreign capital, and of big 
business in general, that the liberalization advocated 
by Ullastres and Navarro Rubio should prosper. No 
doubt it would also benefit many middle-sized busi- 
ness owners and the members of the new social class 
formed since the time of the flowering of the black 
markets, during which period the investments of the 
capital accumulated by the estraperlistas or black 
marketeers have brought in substantial returns. On 
the other hand it could provoke a rapid “proletariza- 
tion” of small business owners, 

However, were such a liberal economic policy to be 
fully implemented, it would involve a political lib- 
eralization as well. For example, it would call for an 
official provision’ permitting the free dismissal and _.re- 
jection of labor, and more or less free labor unions. 
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But a minimal trade union freedom is something un- 
thinkable under the present structure of the regime. 
This is the root of the unresolvable contradictions de- 
bated by the cliques in power, of which the Opus 
Deists are the most influential. Vis-d-vis the Opus 
clique is the Falangist (at least that part which still 
hangs on to power) represented today largely by per- 
sons such as Planell, Minister-of Industry, and Solis, 
Minister-Secretary General of the Falange. 

The Falangists in power advocate, as they have al- 
ways done, state intervention by means of national 
planning institutions which, theoretically, would as- 
sign more importance to heavy industry and to the 
development of the economic infrastructure of the 
country. 

When properly understood, the economic liberali- 
zation of Ullastres and Navarro Rubio does not pre- 
sume to be more than the following: an economic 
reform, limited to the relationships between the pro- 
duction and consumption of merchandise. As we have 
said already, were this to be put into practice it would 
inevitably lead to a political liberalization. This 
would provoke class conflicts and opportunities for 
action which, in turn, would lead to the disintegration 
of the present regime. But there is no use harboring 
any hopes that Francoism might commit suicide 
through such a lack of foresight. One need expect no 
real liberalization, of any sort, from the inquisitorial 
absolutism of Opus Dei. Was it not one of the most 
outstanding intellectual leaders of the Institute who 
wrote the following lines? 

“Freedom of religion leads to loss of faith. That 

of expression, to demagogy, mental confusion 

and pornography. That of association, to an- 
archism, and, on the rebound, to totalitarianism.” 

(Rafael Calvo Serer, ABC, Madrid, Dec. 4, 

1957). 

Thus, as we have said, should a marked economic 
liberalization take place, to the extent advocated by 
the economic experts of the OEEC and the European 
Common Market, it would lead to economic contra- 
dictions in the midst of the dominant oligarchy. 
This would be the end of the present regime (of 
which Opus Dei is a mysterious but steadfast pillar). 
On the other hand the utter absolutism characterizing 
Opus Dei ideology must vigorously defend the status 
quo in which the powerful minorities subjugate the 
working classes of the cities, the rural workers, the 
small middle class and the independent intellectuals. 
Opus ideology is an ideology of the “privileged rich” ; 
membership in it is a luxury and its benefits are re- 
served for a privileged minority. 


Lest there be any doubt on this score, read what 
Father José Maria Escriva de Balaguer, founder of 
Opus Dei, had to say in his Camino, the book which 
has become the breviary of theocratic, Opus Deist 
thought. Maxims posed in Camino to Opus Dei 
members are of the following type: 

“Underrate yourself? You! You were born to 

be caudillo [chief]! Among us there is no room 

for the faint-hearted!” (Camino, p. 16). 

“Marriage is for the class of troops, not for 
the high command of Christ.” (Camino, p. 28). 

“Contempt and persecution are blessed proofs 
of divine predilection, but there is no sign and 
proof of predilection more beautiful than this: 
pass in secret.” (Camino, p. 959). 

“If you feel impelled to be caudillo, your as- 
piration will be: with your brothers, be the last; 
with the others, the first.” (Camino, p. 365). 

In practice these mystic appeals to caudillismo by 
Father Escriva, who now directs Opus Dei from 
Rome, become converted into a progressive control 
of material means. 

The stabilization plan of the Spanish economy, 
initiated in 1959, is to great extent the work of Opus 
Dei economists. Ullastres holds a top post in the direc- 
tion of Opus Dei, and he is the one who controlled 
the implementation of the plan. 

The fiscal policy is in the hands of Navarro Rubio, 
Minister of the Treasury. Under his direction, the 
Ministry advocates a regressive income tax. A 
member of his staff, José Maria Ramén de San 
Pedro, has proposed the substitution of the income 
tax by more generalized application of a tax on con- 
sumption. Whom would such a fiscal reform benefit? 
First of all, investors of fluid assets, big business, 
owners of capital in general. 

The Popular Bank and the Bank of Madrid are 
the property of the Institute, and the Director of the 
Bank of Bilbao is an Opus member. Foreign opera- 
tions of Opus Dei are usually handled through “Cré- 
dit Andorra,” in the Republic of Andorra. Its ideal 
location facilitates the transfer of reserves abroad, 
without their coming under the control of the present 
regulations which, theoretically, prevent the outflow 
of capital. The Spanish investor anxious to place his 
funds in a secure place has in Opus Dei, through the 
“Crédit Andorra,” a security which he does not have 
when he invests within Spain. The Andorran bank 
holds blocks of stocks in various types of metallurgical, 
electrical, chemical and commercial companies of 
various types and in different countries; by investing 
in them the Spanish capitalist incurs less risk than 
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Late news 





GENERAL FRANCO 5" nat 
COMMUTATION, DECREE .... 


MADRID, Oct. 12,’ Tbérica:—To- 
day the Boletin Oficial del''Estado 
published the commutation decree, 
calling : it a “General Commutation.” 


‘The decree is composed of ‘eight 
articles, but only. ‘the first, defines 
the “pardon” granted, ‘The other 
seven define the various cases that 
are ineligible for the commutation. 


As we presume. that IBERICA 
-will comment amply on the decree, 
we will limit, ourselves to, pointing 
-out two essential _conditions: one, 
that only those prisoners with good 
conduct records, who have com- 
mitted no offense whatsoever during 
their imprisonment, are eligible; sec- 
ondly, that the freedom of these lib- 
erated prisoners remains subject. to 
vigilance and .good conduct,. which 
means that they must abstain from 
any activity which could, be consid- 
ered as a crime in Franco Spain. 

In . reality, the decree. will ‘only 
affect a very small percentage of 
the total number of political prison- 
ers in Spain. 





MORE MASS 
ARRESTS | IN SPAIN ©: 


MADRID, Oct. 24, Wérica: "At 
almost the same time ‘that the’ press 
was publishing the Commutation De- 
cree and praising the’ Gaudilloy for 
his magnanimity, new mass'arrests of 
opposition members» were being 
made. In: industrial areas ‘of Cata- 
lonia 149 ‘were’ arrested; of whom 
42 have’ been’ turned ‘over to’ ‘the 
jurisdiction of the military tribunals. 


They are accused of illegal propa- 
ganda and inciting to subversive’ acts, 
and it is feared that the ‘Decreé’of 
September 21,1960, will: be applied 
in their casé. On the other hand it is 
thought that the remaining detainees 
will be released shortly: 
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‘ment. 


BASQUES SENTENCED: 6 | 
MADRID, Nod! fjc1bétead:- CPi 
seven Basques tHarged with/lacts! Of 
sabotage committed! ne 
were sentenced on October, 3 30 after 


a ten hour trial. 


f 


“The “e ‘engineer. Rafael ‘Ati has 


7 


‘been sentenced: to twen years i 


prisonment; Manuel espiur, bili 


néssman, “to ‘twenty years: Tgnacio 
paHiinesar" ‘6 ten! years; Evaristo 
Utrestarat. Felix Arrieta and Igna- 
‘cid Balerdi to séven yeats‘and Eduar- 
do Férran'|'to’ five.” The’ sentences 
must be‘ ‘approved by® the Capea 
General oft Made 





SPANISH-BORN': to, fl 
VENEZUELAN SENTENCED” 
MADRID, Oct. 25. ‘Ibérica: —A 


Anilitary :,tribunal , of, seven, officers 


has, sentenced (a. lawyer, Sabin Ba- 
rrena;,45, to. eight, years.,imprison- 
ment for activities against the re- 
gime in 1946-8. 

After; the arrest : “of e Basqr 
nationalists in 1948,- Sr. Banveris left 
for France and then to Venezuela, 
where he practiced ‘Jaw ahd. became 
av Venezuelah >citizen. 2He; returned 
to: Spain in July of this year, ‘travel- 
ling with a ‘Venezuelan ‘passport. 

‘Sr!’ Barrena ‘had been triédvin ab- 
sentia’in 1948; but his!case was>sus- 
pended: On ‘his return to! Spain: the 
case.cwas' opened > again | and: he was 
sentenced ‘to eight : years! <irhprison- 


Tarr. 





CATHOLICS’ TORTURED: 


PARIS, ' Oct... 28, Foérica:\—The 
weekly ‘paper’ Democratié 61 carries 
the following information in‘ its ‘issue 
NOM 20. eS Re Oe 
“One year ago 400 Bisijue priests 
signed ‘a document’ in’ which ‘they 


‘denounced the oppressive regime 6f 


General’ Franco ‘and ‘the sad ‘situa- 
tion of the’ Spariish’ workers. ’ Since 
then’ Basque Catholics have’ ‘been 
the object of special attention by’ the 


“Madrid police. 


“The Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom has just announced that several 
weeks ago’ several: dozen’ of) them 
were arrested ‘and tortured: inCara- 
banchel prison.) A) militaryo tribunal 
has been setup ‘to’ try ‘somesiof 
these.” 





CA Hevemeor> 
vi x4 ire 
ate DRID, iat 2 
i, 

Holy Office, arr tty 
be ae He a ei ‘with fal? Hon- 

fat Barajas ‘Ritpore.Ainbhg those 
a to meet him Were’ Mser. Ainto- 


jutti“the Papal Nuits, Bishi ia 
‘a, Foreign ‘Ministér’ Casti¢lla an 
former. Foreign Minister ‘Aftajo:” 3" 

While still in the airport His’ Emni- 
nence made: sori remarks, including 
the following =" 

“It is a pleasure | t6i me tobe 
treading once aga! on the’ blorious 
Spanish earth, especiafly ‘in this year 
‘when the. twenty-fifth’ anniversary 
of the glorious Crusade i is being cele- 

tated, 

‘“T am especially” pleased” to be 
here to iriaigurate’ a work ‘Such’ as 
is the School of Christian’ Citizen- 
ship, which does honor to the civic 
and religious traditions of this ’ 
nation. Furthermore, 3 will! ‘have the 
great satisfaction of presiding over 
the! inauguration’ of. : the, academic 
term inthe Estudio General,.de,Na- 
varre [Opus Dei Univessity].”,, 5... 

Lam gratified, that you are giy- 
ing me.an opportunity at; this,(time 
to express my homage to the Chief 
of State,and to ‘all the Spaniards, a 
greeting »which is at.the.same,time 
an‘augury-of Christian prosperity: for 
the entire riation,”) jf jo ys 

1 {The Cardinal has been tyaieliing 
aboiit Spain, | praising the *Caudillo 
and. gl “the Crusade. eink 
mre oe acibid 

f al j 
Pope: John’ S| Eset re Mea 
There will surely be some: payed 
‘tion if official, circles when news.of 
the pontifical, message .sent jby . His 
Holiness, Pope, John; XXIIL,...to 
Archbishop ._Modrego, of Barcelona 
gets about. In this letter, sent,.to 


scongratulate the. Airchbishop;.in, gon- 


nection) with | the anniversary ,of his 
‘episcopate, His Holiness, mentioned 
the Givil War, three/ times, describing 
itsas ‘the “deplorable Civil ;War,? the 
‘Jamentable conflict? and the, “cruel 
Civil War.” 93 eee A 
Evidently the inferpretntion of the 
Civil'War asa “Crusade>.is notyac- 
cepted by the, seietints PUERREOS of 
Saint Peter. “ 
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CLOSING’ OF' INSTITUTE “~ 
FOUNDED BY MARANON: 'Y 


MADRID, Oct. 24, ‘Thérica: ~The 
Institute. , of , Medical ‘Pathology, 
founded dn. 1925 by Dr, ‘Gregorio 
Maraiién, is to. be closed. ‘The seven- 
ty professors_ and. associates of | the 
institute received -a notice from, ‘Dr. 
Gonzalez Bueno, dean of the Bene- 
ficiengia ; Provingial [roughly, ‘De- 
partment , of Welfare], , of Madrid, 
ordering the termination of all medi- 
cal and pedagogical activities in the 
Institute. 

A group of doctors, including Teb- 
filo Hernando,. Pardo Urdampilleta 
and, Antonio, Tapia, have protested 
over this outrage, and have circu- 
lated an open letter asserting that 
the, Institute will remain in exist- 
ence, somewhere, with aid from_pri- 
vate sources. 


DEATH OF.. 
FERRANDIZ ALBORZ.. 


Our collaborator and friend, Fran- 
cisco’ Ferrandiz ‘Alborz, ‘has died, in 
Uruguay. His superior “intellectual 
and moral’qualities entitled this man 
to‘much, but the cruel ‘cireumstarices 
of the Civil War made a martyr of 
him. ° 

In‘ ‘his book’ ‘Li bestia contra Es- 
patia, ‘published: in Montevideo: in 
1951, Sr. Ferrandiz Alborz described 
the odyssey of his life after the end 
of ‘the Civil’ War. He traversed the 
roads’ of Spain, barefootand:hun- 
gry, until he reached Alicante, where 
he spent years, hiding in ‘a’ cave. 
Having been denounced, he was ar- 
rested and received a death sen- 
tence, which was commuted. Later 
he ‘was released conditionally and 
was able to cross the border. His 
book ‘is‘a story of such tragic force 
and veracity that it is anguishing to 
read: 

“Ferrandiz  Alborz’s crime, “for 
which he had to suffer so much, 
was that of “being a Socialist and 
having edited the party newspaper, 
El Socialista” although he only oc- 
cupied the latter post for several 
weeks prior to the end of ‘the Civil 
War. 

We fender this tireless fighter, 
loyal man ‘and friend our most fer- 
vent homage. 
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UNIONIESPANOLAZ2 YL Oe Aa 


PROTESTS:SPAIN'S © sc... 


ABSENCE FROM |...> 
COMMON MARKET 


MADRID, Oct. 31, ‘Ibérica:—The 
latest, bulletin of information pub- 
lished ‘by Unién Espafiola contains 
the following report; os 

“England is negotiating her ad- 
mission into the ,Common. Market 
and; ‘Europe's, full economic. unifica- 
tion;, is ;jmminent. We remain, jout- 
side. Outside, quite simply,. because 
entrance into,the.Common Market, 
with the resulting .economic.and 
political liberalization, progressive 
reduction of tariffs,-interchange: of 
laber; -etex would soon: be;.the.end 
of the monopolies and privileged 
positions. ‘This is why our economy 
continues to be stifled and there ‘is 
no development; all of this’ makes 
our’ meet an unknown eencley 





MEETING OF THE PRIVATE 

COUNCIL OF DON JUAN 

PARIS, Nov. 4, Ibérica:—Accord- 
ing to reports received from Portugal 
thePrivate Council of Don Juan 
has ‘held: a meeting in his residence, 
the. Villa: Giralda in Estoril,” at- 
tended: by the following persons: 

Generals’ Martinez Campos and Kin- 
delan,;' the Duke de Infantado, Al- 
fonso Valdecasas, the Marqués de 
Valdeigiesias, and the jurist, José 
Maria Trias de Bes; the university 
professors! 'Lépez Ibor, Teresa Em- 
bid, Calvo Serer; José Maria Pe- 


man, Gonzalo F. de la Mora, Juan 


Ignacio Luca de.Tena, and the Car- 
lists José Ma. Arauz de Robles, José 
Acedo, Juan Colomina; the uncon- 
ditional monarchists. were represent- 
ed by Pero Saiz, Rodriguez and 
Yanguas Messia; the Christian Dem- 
ocrats by Francisco Cuis, Geminiano 
Carrascal and José Ma. Gil Robles, 
former deputy and Minister of War 
during the Republic. Liberal mon- 
archists were not represented. 

It is said that the Council met 
to discuss the international questions, 
the immobility of the present Fran- 
coist policies and the future mar- 
riage of Prince Juan Carlos. The 
conclusions arrived at are not known. 














































weeks. It is not very complimentary 
to the government’s economic policy. 
The language. used. in the report _is 
very, courteous,” ‘ds’ is customary’ ‘ Gh 
technical-réports 6 but ‘it reveals-cir- 
cumstances ,such, as, the following: 

that the favorable balance of. pay- 


ments, claimed. as a, victory; in, Spain, 


“are due.partly to internal recession 
and to other passing causes,” Also it 
calls attention to the “reduced _ pri- 
vate ‘domestic _ investments,” and 
states that “for a long time industrial 
wages have. varied hardly. at all, 
and that over-all pay of fadustrtal 
workers has’ diminished’ perceptibly 
in 1959-60, and’ most industries have 


hardly ‘reverted to the level ‘prior 
‘to the recession at the pegihting of 


1961.” 


‘The. report also expresses concern 
over the agrarian situation and notes 
that “wages of, agricultural workers 
have not varied during the present 
year and total earnings have even 
diminished in certain cases.” The 
report also states that during the 
last. month prices have begun to 
rise, “by 4.1% in April, 1961, and 
5.8% in food and beverages. i. 


In. short; the report. shows that 


the financial success of the Spanish 


stabilization has not been an eco- 
nomic success. 





OVER 60,000 SPANISH 
WORKERS IN GERMANY 


MADRID, Oct. 24, Ibérica:—More 
than 60,000 Spanish laborers are 
now employed in West Germany, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pohle, head of a Ger- 
man delegation which has just vis- 
ited Madrid. Dr. Pohle said, among 
other things, that his country has a 
high concept of the Spanish worker, 
both professionally. and morally. 
During the past year alone 21,500 
Spanish workers were contracted for 
work in Germany, 

He asserted that “the demand for 
labor is considerable, which shows 
the high esteem of the German firms 
for Spanish workers.” 
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Dae TA. 2 Be heaal EAA A We 


PARIS; Oct.:24, Ibérica:—The Ins: 


Movement-has just held its regular .,,.provide., aj summary of. the, ‘changes. 
meeting, The Federal Spanish Couns .,. in, the, situation. The Fee ig-am- | 
cil, a member of the International .,portant... 4... 

Council;;was represented by Sr. José; ‘For 2 -months the Rrmeit: govern- 
Maldonado, a, Republican living in, ment, has. ‘been insistently demandi 
exile, and Sr, José Maria Gil Robles, , that the Asfivities of these. OAS 


of the interior of Spain. Salvador de *. members i in Spain be curtailed, The | 


Madariaga was. elected,a member of | Spanish Ambassador in “Paris’ was’ 
the” International’ Exéeiitive’ ‘Com- ‘summoned. by the French’ Minister’ 





mitteé. COR ‘of Foreign Relations, and finally as 
peal ‘“apesult “Of! their talk ‘thé! Spanish? 

SPAIN? BUYING ARMS WSCC authorities “decided of the arrest “oft! 

FROM BRITAIN . ex-Colonels Lacheroy “and. Argoud 


Aieiedlivie ni Tavid Uoeuas ie Pierre’ Lagaillarde, Joseph Ortiz and! 


in the London Daily Herald. of Octo- 
ber 27, a four-man mission. from 
Spain, ‘headed by Colonel Joaquin . 
Lopez, is in England buying arms. 
On October 26 the mission, which 
is made up of four colonels, includ-. 
ing two artillery experts, ‘visited the | 
British Army’s secret fighting vehicles’ ”’ 
establishment ‘at ‘Chobham, Surrey. 
There they saw a number of vehicles 
of which détails are still’‘tinpublished? hut to the femdence’ of the officers , 


According to’ 'Mr. ‘Lomax, “the ‘of the armed police, " a superb and | 
Spaniards are chiefly interested at comfortable: edifice in ‘the country, ” 


‘sque'Laquicerey and Henri: Baudier; 


| tana, Jean. Paon and nine others. 


These arrests were decided on dur- 
ing a cabifiet ‘meeting, and were car- 


mentioned. . gentlemen, ‘politely, Te-. 


and conducted them, not to prison, 


present ‘in buying different types ‘of "six kilometers outside’ of “Madrid.”’ 


armored cars from ‘Britain. They were comfortably housed there, 

“The War Office’ has ‘therefore : ‘and enjoyed freedom of ‘movement 
sanctioned meetings between them within the ‘building, but:icould re-' 
and ‘representatives ‘of three major’ céive’ no’ visitors or make ‘telephone 
British ‘motor firms—Rolls-Royce, calls without: special ‘permission.’ ‘ 
Daimler and Alvis. )) ss! After \several days of»‘‘residence” 


military contract. Daimler make the Ortiz were sent to the small Canary 
Ferret. four-wheeled__armored..car,. Island, La Palma; three others, 
standard equipment in all NATO d’Anthés, Lacouterier and Forey 
countries. were transferred to various towhs in 


‘wheeled ‘armored car whichis the ‘terie*to: Astorga andi Forey to Me- 
main equipment of British armored dina del Campo. The 11 others 
car tegiments. Whitehall. is reticent  -have been permitted to remain in, 
about the Spanish visit. But it is || Madrid; subject to police vigilance. 
hoped in. military circles, that Fran- sce : 
co will place an order with Britain.? » -U.M.A.C. Communiqué 

Mr. Lomax;ended his article with On Oct.’27 the UMAC headquart- 
a notice that-two Labor Members ers in. the Paris Hotel, .Madrid,. is- 
of Parliament, Sir Leslie Plummer sued’ the following communiqué: 
and Mr. John Mendelson, are mem- ‘Despite the unworthy, treatment 
bers of a delegation leaving London’ inflicted on us by the Spanish; Gov- 


on October 27 to make a personal ernment, which we know to have: 


appeal to General Franco to free his © been advised by General Salan, we 


political prisoners. have decided to continue our: strugé 
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t so 


two members of his group>;Domihi- 2» 
jotoine| Argoud, | left. today: iforriSanta 


| the journalist <d’Anthés; Pierre Sul- ....\Gruz: de: la} Palma, it \»was- stated. 


ried, out! ;as {follows:. the .police ap+,,.. 
‘peared , at, the; homes. of the, afore-,.. 


quested, that, they accompany them, . 































































ed 
the 


Bis tah Also we have formed an 


. pmembers.,of the O.A.S. in Spain)... 
ternational Council. of the! Eur agchaR®, beam, ge active, sat jie: will, ‘executive directorate ‘df. five ‘meth- 


foe headed or pmsl 


ere m1 at. 
- , 





CFRENCH. REBELS: 2 OP Sift 
sot LED: BY» SPAIN> - ot Ta 
"(From The Times, ane Oct, stip 


MAPEID, Oct. 26 Wr uthen) _ 
The four leading’ figures of the 17 


. ._ exiled French right-wing extremist: 


> who have been held by the Spanis 
police for several weeks have ‘been 
ferred to the’ Canary Yslanids, it 
wait officially’ confirmed’ tonight £1’ 
The’ meni M. Pierte' Lagaillarde, 
i Joseph’ Ortiz; and« the (former 
Colonels ‘Charles: Lacheroyoand: An- 


They will, apparently; be. obliged: to 
reside there. . 
Members' of}.the four) men’s famir 
lies,»were today called«to ;the; police 
college }on.,the outskirts ,of,,Madrid 
.oWhere the men, were-detained. They 


1, were told that. all four would be 


, taking. "By enforced, residence, in the 
. Canary islands, but that. they would 


“not be, under any form of arrest 


"' while theré. ‘The families’ Were’ told 
they could ‘make arrangements i 
join the exiles. 


OF the other 13, three will (dave 


témorrow” ‘for Spanish ‘provincial 


stowns!' The remaining 10 . will be 


| »¢permitted> to: reside: “ini: Madrid: \if 
\| ithey swish, scene: under somrie fons 
“Rolls-Royce make’ engines’ on © “Lacheroy,):Argoud, Lagaillarde and. \:, 


of abuitval 
The extremists were takes into 


__custody by the Spanish authorities on 


October 7 after the French Foreign 


A Ministry asked the Spanish’Govern- 
“Alvis make the Saladin, a: six.  Spain:.d’Anthés to Ubeda,. Lacou- 


ment to place the four leaders under 


‘) close. surveillance. \All'these leaders 


have been ‘sentenced”’by French 
courts. for their,,parts..in, European 
uprisings in Algeria.’ M: Ortiz was 
condemned to death ‘in’ qbsentia ear- 


» lier this year for. his: role inthe abor- 


tive” Algiers * “barricades” “revolt” of 
January, 1960;,M. ,Lagaillarde was 
sentenced ‘to 10:-years’ :hard.-labor. 
The former Colonels’ Lacheroy “arid 
Argoud.. were both ., sentenced. ...to 
déath, also in absentia, for their part 


in the Algeria ‘military Putsch’ last 


April. 
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(From the Méachesies Gnesdien. ‘Qctober’ OF) i et 


Madrid, October. 16:—Nuclear ; weaporls' will “be! ‘Gens HIDE 
eral Franco’s price for renewing the agreements with 


the United States-on the Spanish | bases.’ These éxpire 


in 1963. He did not’ say\so_ in! $8: many words, but to 


military observers here the implication is clear enough. 

They had assumed that some day General’ Franco 
would want to “increase the rent,” Possibly, request more 
up-to-date aircraft, some rockets, antiaircraft missiles, 
but khey 2 had not imagined that that day, would come so 
soon. 

They. were surprised, too, by the round ‘about manner 
in which, Franco raised the question, by; way, of an ad- 
dress to- high-ranking Spanish officers. The. first Ameri- 
can diplomatists and military officials here: knew about 
it was from the Spanish radio and press. The spéech: was 
the first indication they (or for: that matter Washing- 
ton) had ‘of Franco’s future intentions concerning the 
Spanish-American agreements. 


CHANGING SITUATION ! 

Speaking in Burgos, where he was attending celebrations 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his com- 
ing to power, Franco said that in view of recent téchni- 
cal advances the military value of’ the équipment' sup- 
plied by the US had diminished. “Consequently, now 
that four fifths of the time for which .the agreements 
were concluded has elapsed, they. a to be. studied 


afresh and modified to adjust them to the new situa- 
tion.” 


The accords are for 10. years, after which. on may. | 


be extended |for two periods of five,years,if both, parties 
consent. In exchange for economic;assistance; and miod- 
ernization of Spain’s armed forces: the US wasiallowed 
to build and use a naval base and thrée air bases’ on 


Spanish soil and to operate a fuél) pipeline ‘connecting 
them. | 


“FRANCO WANTS" NUCLEAR ARMS: 


The ’air ‘bases arenamong the most jiiportant/of\ the 
Stratégie Air Command's: global 'nétwork) of::advance 


- installations fiom which atomedrmed ‘medium-range 
B-47s could’ strike Soviet’ territory without — to be 


refuelled en route. ' nig 
“The Spanish Air ‘Force ‘has’ been given” -FHGF” jet 
fighters and ‘the Navy thas received modern’ electronic 
equipment and American destroyers. Of ‘Spain’s 14 
Army divisions three infantry and two mountain diyi- 


_ sions, have been modernized with American equipment. 


The equipment received by Spain includes 8in. 
howitzers capable of firing atomic shells. However, only 
conventional-type ammunition; has been) provided.) «- 


US TO FOOT BILL? | 
Atomic: shells, for the howitzers, Honest John’ rockets 
with atomic warheads, Nike-Zeus antiaircraft missiles 


‘are believed:to be the nuclear’ weapons Franco wants 


to bargain ‘for: In addition, Spain i is hoping. to acquire 


“ newer, faster jet aircraft, and air-to-air rockets, such as 


the Sidewinder. 
- to foot! the bill because. ees cannot. One of them com- 
mented: “What the Spanish don’t understand. is how 
difficult it is to maintain and operate. these highly 
_ sophisticated electronic weapons; Apart from: the: initial 
expense of making them, the cost of maintenance is very 
high. ore 
Presumably, ‘the cost of henien ‘onl expensive weap- 
ons is beside the point, as far.as;the Spanish ‘are con- 
cerned, if, the US takes on the. punden asthe; prige of a 
new bases deal. 
.. Why, Franco should want to start: taal now when the 
American bases agreements still have two years to; run 
may be explained by the fact that 18 months of :anduous 
negotiations were required before the 1953, — 


| 4 be _ 





STATEMENT REQUIRED. BY THE ACT OF.-AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 


3, "1933, JULY 2, 1946, AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 
208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, ‘ MANAGEMENT; 


AND CIRCULATION OF 

Ibérica, published Monthly, except July-August LT, bi- 
monthly, at New York 1, N. Y. for October’ 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 

aging editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Miss Louise Crane, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y¥.; Editor: Miss Victoria Kent, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, N, Y.; Managing editor:, None; Business 
manager, None, 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or. holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not. owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given, If,owned by a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as that of, each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Miss Louise Crane, 112 East 19th: Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
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ahiieds owning, or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, ‘in cases where the ‘stock- 
holder or'security holder appears upon the books ofthe com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation ‘for whom such trustee.is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and. condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of eath’ issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid. subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date 
shown above was: (This information is required by the act 
of June 11, 1960 to be included’ ‘in all statements regardless 
of frequency of issue.) 3100. ; 

Louise. Crane, Publisher, 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 13th day of September, 
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by investing in a single branch of industry. 

Obviously this outflow of capital which should be 
invested in Spain is a financial blood-letting for the 
country. That such financial operations can be car- 
ried out with impunity is explained when one re- 
members that Navarro Rubio, the Minister of the 
Treasury himself, is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Banco Popular Espajiol and that a camou- 
flaged control over the Banco de Bilbao and the Banco 
Urquijo exists as well. 

Opus Dei owns various real estate companies, which 
are active in developing areas of economic growth 
and in the construction of luxury apartment houses 
from which the Institute receives enormous profits. 

Among the industrial firms known to be controlled 
by Opus Dei is “Barreiros,” manufacturers of trucks 
and tractors. Commercial firms include DIPEMFA, 
the motion picture distributing company which in- 
troduced the sentimental, roseate films of Romy 
Schneider which have turned out to be so popular 
in Spain at the moment. 

Two well-known publishing companies, “Rialp” 
and “Prensa Espafiola” are controlled by Opus. Fur- 
thermore, the organization owns a weekly review, 
La actualidad espanola, a picture magazine similar 
to Paris-Match, and the more intellectual monthlies, 
Punta Europa and Nuestro Tiempo (which succeeded 
Ateneo and Reino). Also the magazine Arbor, organ 
of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
(Superior Council of Scientific Research], edited by 
an Opus member, the nuclear physicist José Maria 
Otero Navascués. While not entirely controlled by 
Opus Dei, the CSIC is, in reality, one of its strong- 
holds, especially in its departments of History and 
Philosophy, which, practically speaking, are controlled 
by Opus members throughout Spain. Also, Opus Dei 
owns the newspapers Diario Regional de Valladolid, 
and the Diario de Leén, and they control Informacio- 
nes de Madrid and Correo Catalan de Barcelona. 
Along with the afore-mentioned university in Pam- 
plona, they own technological colleges in Bilbao, San- 
tiago and Barcelona. In the latter city they own chains 
of motion picture theaters and maintain the Monte- 
rols Residence for university students and the Monte- 
rols cinema club. 

Aside from Opus members in other key positions, 
like the architect Fisac, designer of the monumental, 
nazi-style bulk of the CSIC building, there are Opus 
members exercising power directly from high govern- 
ment office, as in the case of Carrero Blanco, Minister 
of the Presidency, at whose orders is Lépez Rodé, 
Chief of the Technical Section of the Presidency; 
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Arias Salgado, Minister of Information, or Porcioles, 
Mayor of Barcelona. 

So as to influence international opinion, Opus 
created the CEDI [European Center of Documenta- 
tion and Information] directed by Otto of Austria- 
Hungary, seconded by Alberto Martin Artajo (for- 
mer Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of 
Catholic Action, as well as chairman of the Board 
of Directors of a cardboard manufacturing firm in 
Saragossa, and a director of many other companies) 
and the Marqués de Valdeiglesias. 

Like any important pressure group, Opus Dei has 
its representatives outside Spain and its political and 
financial supporters, some of whom are well known, 
as in certain Vatican sectors, others very little known. 
The organization has members in at least 46 coun- 
tries on five continents, and open houses in Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Rome, Lisbon, Paris, New York, Chicago, Buenos 
Aires, Mexico, Santiago in Chile and elsewhere. 

In Rome there is the “Colegio Romano de la Santa 
Cruz” (“Roman College of the Holy Cross”) where 
90 students take courses. It is a school for Opus di- 
rectors. The students publish a review of “practical 
theology” called Studi Cattolici, whose contributors 
include writers such as José Maria Pem4n, Florentino 
Pérez Embid, Andrés Vazquez de Prada and Alvaro 
D’Ors; well known representatives of contemporary 
reaction such as Angel Lépez-Amo, Rafael Calvo 
Serer (the top Opus thinker), Rafael Gambra, José 
Ignacio Escobar, Jorge Vigén, Eugenio Vegas Lata- 
pié and Leopoldo Eulogio Palacios, all of whose 
works are published by “Rialp.” (It should be re- 
called that one of these Opus members, Lépez-Amo, 
has been the private instructor of the young Pre- 
tender, Don Juan Carlos de Borbén). 

The political doctrine of Opus Dei, of which these 
writers are exponents, is derived from Maeztu, V4z- 
quez de Mella, Donoso Cortes and Menéndez Pelayo; 
it recalls the theories of Bertrand de Jouvenel, Leon 
Degrelle and Maurras, and decadent scholasticism; 
it revives theocratic, inquisitorial theories. The 
ideological content of Opus Dei, as applied to Spain 
today, suggests some incredibly reactionary forms of 
government to which only the very same cliques of 
privileged persons who wield the political and eco- 
nomic power now, or the new oligarchic groups being 


formed under the protection of the Francoist “public 
order,” would willingly accept. 





Another article will examine the ideological con- 
tent of Opus Dei. 








THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


CONTINUES TO INSPIRE FRENCH WRITERS 


Braulio Solsona 


LA REVOLUTION ET LA GUERRE D’ESPAGNE, 
Pierre Broué and Emile Temine, Editions de Minuit, 
Paris, 1961. 


Not long ago the French literary critic Kleber Haedens 
wrote “The theme of the Spanish Civil War is beginning 
to tire me and to tire everyone.” Yet, since then, we have 
been inundated with books on this very theme, showing 
that this fatigue must be exclusive to M. Kleber, who 
lacks the endurance of his namesake, the Napoleonic 
marshal. The truth is that there continues to be a lively 
interest in this historic episode which was so complex, 
and so full of lessons and consequences. 

Here in France alone we have La corrida de la Vic- 
toire [The Bullfight of Victory] by Georges Conchon, 
which tells the dramatic story of two brothers, Juan 
Santisteban, an officer in the Republican army, and 
Luis, an officer in Franco’s army. Then came Tots 
pierres chaudes en Espagne [Three Hot Stones in Spain] 
by Jacques Bureau, the story of another Juan who 
grew from childhood to adolescence in the midst of the 
Civil War, and of his relationship to his father, an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of the pre-Civil War generation 
in Spain. Juan remarks “there are imbeciles in this 
world who forgot to go and fight in Spain,” pre- 
sumably in the Republican ranks. Such is his bitterness 
that Juana, his fiancée, decides to give him “the best 
present,” and proceeds to Madrid where she does away 
with Franco. Subsequently Juan makes the following 
comment: “The general would not reproach me for 
having had him assassinated. Perhaps he likes happy 
endings.” 

Later came La féte espagnole [Spanish Fiesta] by 
Francois-Henri Rey, which tells about a love affair be- 
tween a professor of Russian origin, who enlists in the 
International Brigade, and an American girl, a journal- 
ist; it is a novel in which love would have triumphed had 
not death intervened. Also L’Espagnol, by Bernard Cla- 
vel, the life of a Spanish refugee in France; L’Attente 
[Waiting] by Francoise Mantrand, a description of the 
life of Spanish anarchist refugees in Paris; Notre Dame 
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de los desamparados [Our Lady of the Foresaken], by 
Christian Murciaux, winner of the Academie Francaise 
prize for the best novel of 1960, which has the Civil War 
as its background; it tells the story of a young fighter 
from Valencia, also named Juan, in the Republican 
ranks; Le colleur d’affiches [The Poster Hanger] by 
Miguel del Castillo, the story of a Spaniard who was 
taken into exile when six years of age, and who con- 
sidered himself the product of a war with which he 
had nothing to do, but which had marked his life: 
Les dupes [The Dupes], by Jean Dutourd, whose first 
section tells of a young Frenchman who wishes to join 
the Spanish Republican army but who lands, through 
a stroke of fate, in the fascist zone. 

So, as you see, many books on the subject of the 
Spanish Civil War are appearing in France, but most 
are fictionalized accounts. What is rare is to find a work 
which tackles the subject from the historical and ideo- 
logical point of view, as have Pierre Broué and Emile 
Temine in their La revolution et la guerre en Espagne, 
a book which aspires to explain this most heart-rending 
episode of modern Spanish history. 

First of all one notes that Broué has found his docu- 
mentation in Trotzkyist and anarchist sources, while 
that of Temine is from Socialist ones. Their ideological 
position starts from a parti pris, clearly suggested in 
the book’s title in which “Revolution” precedes “War,” 
a position which any Republican like I myself could 
not share. In this work some of the reasons for the Re- 
publican losses, reasons as determinant as the military 
insurrection itself, are brought out, surely unintentional- 
ly, in Broué’s enthusiastic description of the revolution. 
Anyone who did not already know as much would easily 
conclude, upon reading this book, that social experi- 
ments were the first concern of a great many anti- 
fascist splinter groups, and that these social experiments 
were condemned to be swept away inexorably because 
while they were being put into practice the enemy was 
devouring the national territory. 

At first all were in agreement as to the necessity of 
crushing the military rebellion, but soon the defense 
of the Republic became a secondary objective. The 
revolution was what mattered. If only these splinter 
groups had devoted themselves to a@ revolution, to one 
revolution, but no, each wanted its own revolution, and 
the time came when each revolutionary attempt strug- 
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gled against the other, simultaneous ones as vigorously, 
or more so, as they struggled against Franco. . . and 
in the meantime the Republic was losing strength. 
When the military insurrection began the Republic 
was deprived of her natural defenses. Her weakness 
was notorious. But the ensuing revolutionary experi- 
raents weakened her even more. “Between the military 
rebellion and the armed masses, the Republican state 
was destroyed,” to quote Chapter V of the book in 
question. The essential objective, to save the Republic 
from the fascist offensive, was forgotten. Some of us 
Republicans perceived this error from the very begin- 
ning. But, as Rivarol said, “When one is correct twenty- 
four hours ahead of the general public, then one ap- 
pears to lack common sense for twenty-four hours.” 


Had we not been confronted by some reactionary forces 
that were deeply rooted in the country, effectively aided 
by Germany and Italy, and had the various revolutions 
been a single one, and had this single revolution been 
led by a man capable of galvanizing the masses, or a 
man aided by a team sufficiently prepared to carry out 
the renovating efforts—without overlooking the war— 
then the result would surely have been quite a differ- 
ent one. But we all know what happened, and the 
worst of the matter is that twenty-five years of Franco- 
ism do not seem to have taught a lesson which could 
not be more clear. 

I have reproached the Republican leaders in exile 
for not having fulfilled an obligation, once they had 
crossed the Pyrenees, which seems basic to me: “an 
examination of conscience and act of contrition.” There 
should have been a thorough examination of the rea- 
sons for the loss of the war, and a plan propounded for 
the rectification of the errors committed; also, there 
should have been a profound analysis of the post-war 
Spanish reality, during which three successive genera- 
tions of young people have been unable to become link- 
ed to their immediate past, who do not know what the 
Republic was and what it aspired to be, and whom we 
Spaniards in exile have been unable to influence because 
we have had, as our essential preoccupation, the pitiful 
one of maintaining ourselves just as we were, without 
evolving in view of new realities. 


But I see that I am getting away from the book which 
is the subject of these commentaries, and whose first 
section by-passes the Republic in favor of a profound 
and well-documented, though not always impartial, 
study of the social movements into which an enthusias- 
tic, deluded and ingenuous proletariat threw itself, 
while in the meantime the military rebellion was gain- 
ing ground. I return to this first section from which, as 
I said, one concludes that a terrible tactical error had 
been made, as no achievements are to be noted to justi- 
fy the importance attributed to these social experiments. 
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The description of the political, social and religious 
reality of Spain is an apt one, as is that of the problems 
posed by a nation which is, “in the twentieth century, 
the archaism of the West.” I also agree with the authors 
that “The Spanish Civil War was not the first spark 
of a conflagration, but, rather, the last outburst of a 
fire already extinguished in Europe,” and that “the 
army is an autonomous political corps, of insurrection- 
al and caste spirit,” and that “the liberal bourgeoisy, in- 
fluenced by France, was stifled by the financial 
oligarchy.” 

On the other hand I find the unique exaltation of 
the proletariat in La Révolution et la guerre en Espagne 
a bit exaggerated; it is an exaltation which twenty-five 
years of Francoism and twenty-five years of exile [to 
my way of thinking there are more exiles inside Spain 
than abroad] do not justify in as clear a way as M. 
Broué believes, or as his informants, carried away, no 
doubt, by their zeal for proselytism and their desire to 
keep alive their love of political parties and organiza- 
tions of the past, have told him. 


History can not be written on a basis of enthusiasm and 
partisanship, but on a basis of objectivity. We find more 
of this objectivity in the second part of the book, which 
describes the course of the war and the participation, 
on the one hand, of Germany and Italy, and, on the 
other hand, the subsequent participation of the U.S.S.R. 
The latter was so conditioned that it could not have 
helped win the war, but had such a result been the 
outcome then the Republic would have incurred a com- 
mitment which, for the Republicans, who were, first 
and foremost, liberals and democrats, would have been 
no cause for optimism. 

There is an interesting description of the installation 
of the “New State,” an incoherent blend of National- 
Socialism and Fascism, of which they wished to make 
an “authentically national’ system (on a basis of foreign 
“isms”), glorified by a stupid and redundant literature. 
It was a “New” state which has aged rapidly under the 
clumsy disguise of “organic democracy,” of which they 
speak emphatically so as to attract American dollar aid 
and beg membership in international organizations. 


This book may not have anything new to offer for those 
who have lived through the Spanish Civil War, yet 
it may serve them as a reminder by which one may 
profit in taking on a new, realistic approach which will 
have to be projected, one day or another, toward the 
present Spanish reality, a reality which has evoived 
perceptibly in a quarter of a century. 

In any event Broué and Temine have written their 
book for a different type of reader: for those located 
outside the “skin of the bull,” [i.e., non-Spaniards] for 
whom they have well-documented information of: un- 
questionable interest to offer. ; 
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Editorials: 


THE SCOPE OF THE 
COMMUTATION DECREE 


Although the Commutation Decree granted by General 
Franco is described elsewhere in this issue, its juridical 
fictitiousness and spurious humanitarianism oblige us to 
call attention to its true scope. 

We say that the Decree is juridically fictitious be- 
cause it presents an appearance of legality which it itself 
destroys. Let us begin at the beginning: Article I, Sec- 
tion (a), provides that sentences under two years are 
to be halved. This affects practically no political prison- 
ers. Those sentenced in 1959 to one or two year prison 
terms have been released by now. Only a few isolated 
cases, or culprits guilty of thefts or other minor infrac- 
tions, will benefit by it. 

Section (b), of this same Article, provides that prison- 
ers having fulfilled four-fifths of their sentences may be 
released. This benefits very few; in reality it amounts 
to nothing more than a propitiatory gesture. Take some 
well known cases: for example, instead of remaining in 
prison until June, 1967, Julio Cerén will now be eligible 
for release in February, 1966; instead of in May, 1967, 
Dr. Jordi Pujol will be released in January, 1966; in- 
stead of June, 1979, Sanchez Montero may be released 
in 1975, and so on. 

It could be said of Article 2 that it is good “for export 
purposes.” It pertains to persons imprisoned for twenty 
years. However it must be pointed out that there are 
very few prisoners remaining from the time of the Civil 
War, but many who have been released and then im- 
prisoned anew. Because of the exceptions specified in 
Articles 4 through 7 these are not included in the com- 
mutation. 

According to our information, of the 400 political 
prisoners in the Burgos prison, only two, José Calderén 
Salmerén, a prisoner since October, 1941, and Rafael 
Gémez Pérez, prisoner since March, 1939, benefit by 
Article 2. Others such as Ram6én Galan Martin, who 
has been in prison since August, 1940, or Mariano Guz- 
man Domingo, a prisoner since April, 1940, are ineligi- 
ble for commutation because their original sentences, the 
death penalty, have already been commuted. For the 
same reason the blind prisoner, Joaquin Garcia Prieto, 
will not be released. There are hundreds of persons im- 
prisoned since 1944 or 1945 to whom this Commutation 
Decree has no meaning whatsoever. 

Article 3 pertains to exiles accused of “crimes of mili- 
tary rebellion against internal security and public order 
committed prior to April 1, 1939,” giving such persons 
a period of six months in which to “apply for Com- 
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mutation.” To this the Republican Government in exile 
has replied, “The Spanish exile neither solicits or ac- 
cepts the amnesty of a government with no authority 
or legitimacy to grant it. Loyalty is not a crime to be 
pardoned.” 

Such is the scope of the commutation offered by Gen- 
eral Franco. 


SPAIN, ITALY AND THE 0O.A.S. 


If one has kept up with reports on the French activists 
in Spain, then one can easily understand the significance 
of the measures taken by the Spanish authorities with 
respect to these refugees. 

Generals Salan and Susini circulated freely about 
Spain. Lagaillarde, Lacheroy, Ortiz and their friends 
circulated about Madrid. Salan and Susini were per- 
mitted to leave Spain and fly to Algeria, and were 
piloted by a military aviator; Ortiz was kept from leav- 
ing the country when he wished to do so from the Bal- 
learic Islands, and Lagaillarde was kept from leaving 
Alicante when everything was in readiness for his de- 
parture. 

The group detained in Madrid is opposed to Salan, 
which leads one to believe that Salan’s departure and 
these arrests and detentions of the Lagaillarde group 
favor the former. The French Government has put 
pressure on Spain to curtail these French activists for 
some time now, long before Salan made his flight. But 
the Spanish authorities have been adroit. With their 
detention of the Lagaillarde group in “a comfortable 
residence” they have killed three birds with one stone: 
they have rendered a service to the French government, 
thereby paving the way for more demands with respect 
to the Spanish refugees in France, and they have ren- 
dered a service to Salan by making his enemies hors de 
combat. 

In Italy the O.A.S. does as it likes, even to the point 
of having direct representatives of Salan in Rome. They 
maintain permanent offices where they receive visiting 
members; they live, as in Spain, with false names and 
Spanish or Italian passports, as in the case of Philippe 
Massey; they keep in close touch with Italian organiza- 
tions related to the MSI, or Movimiento Social Italiano 
party. 

According to our information hundreds of lesser activ- 
ists are in Spain. Their number in Italy is considerable, 
but more important than that are their activities there. 
One is to provide a stopover in a round-about route be- 
tween France and Spain, while another and more im- 
portant one is the stocking up of small arms transported 
by “tourists.” 

The Algerian illness has infected its extremities. May 
the gods find a way to improve the situation. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


NOTHING HAS CHANGED 


After the martial ceremonies in Burgos, where the Cau- 
dillo called for a revision of the Spanish-American 
pacts and new equipment, barely dissimulating his ar- 
dent desire for nuclear weapons, he felt generous and 
decided “to bring consolation and relief to those paying 
for their crimes in prisons by moving forward [the date 
of] their reincorporation into their homes, and opening 
the way toward an honorable life of work, though with- 
in the limits called for by the unavoidable requirements 
for the protection and security of society.” 

Our readers will find elsewhere the complete text of 
the “General Commutation” (which is only partial and 
should not be confused with an “amnesty”). It is ad- 
roitly composed with an eye to foreign propaganda, but 
in reality it only benefits a very small number of politi- 
cal prisoners. 

The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
General Franco’s rise to power (all that happened on 
October 1, 1936 was that the other rebel generals named 
him head of the junta which won the victory, two years 
later, with the help of Germany and Italy) lacked noth- 
ing from auto-bombast to an avalanche of servile eulo- 
gies. Evidently the Caudillo wished to demonstrate that 
he has persevered in the same line for two and a half 
decades. It would be hard to substantiate this claim as 
far as economic policy, foreign alliances, the role of the 
Falange, etc., are concerned. However it is true that 
there are certain constant factors in the regime: intran- 
sigence, repressions, the exploitation of religion for 
political ends, economic impotence and the country’s 
low standard of living due to the regime’s failure to 
change the archaic economic structures. 

It was the Caudillo himself who arranged for the 
famous Pastoral Letter. in support of the military re- 
bellion signed by the Bishops in 1937, which was so 
advantageous to him and so harmful to religion. The 
purely political interpretation (which approaches here- 
sy) of the rebellion and civil war as a “Crusade,” has 
been and continues to be the essential self-justification 
of the Francoists, backed up—but not always with en- 
thusiasm—by members of the hierarchy who found 
themselves personally involved in the civil conflict. How- 
ever this concept is not shared by a large part of the 
clergy nor by most believers in general. 
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CARDINAL OTTAVIANPS VISIT 

In order to put such malcontents in their place, the 
government—the absolutist and “Opus Dei” ministers, 
that is—brought Cardinal Ottaviani, the Secretary of 
the Holy Office who is generally reputed to be the 
visible head of absolutism [integrismo] in the Vatican, 
to Spain. From the moment that he stepped off the 
plane Ottaviani unburdened himself in praises of the 
Caudillo. In a speech at the Pius XII University Col- 
lege he declared that the Chief of State and his collab- 
orators were continuing “in the same line of valor with 
which Spain cast from her soil the hordes devastating 
the Christian name and all human freedom and dignity.” 

“I will say more,” added the bellicose Cardinal, be- 
fore the honeyed smile of the Nuncio, Msgr. Antoniutti, 
former apostolic delegate to the Francoist zone: “Not 
only Spain but the Christian West benefitted from that 
heroic feat, thereby being saved from the menace of 
slavery from the East.” At this point Ministers Alonso 
Vega, Planell, Arias Salgado and Iturmendi and Under- 
Secretary Maldonado applauded furiously. Yet every- 
one knows perfectly well what happened to the West 
after Franco’s victory, and that armies were trained and 
weapons tried out in Guernica and Nules, Santander and 
Catalonia for the great assault against the western de- 
mocracies. The Cardinal has little respect for history, 
but much for his Francoist friends; also for Opus Dei, 
whose “university” in Pamplona he visited so as to be- 
stow on it the Vatican’s seal of approval. 

One might well ask, “But is Ottaviani the Vatican?” 
Does he speak for the entire Church? At first it might 
seem that way, and one would be stupid to close one’s 
eyes to the connivence between fascism and one sector 
of the Church. But this is not the only sector. In dem- 
onstration of this truth we have none other than His 
Holiness, Pope John XXIII himself. In a handwritten 
letter to Archbishop Modrego of Barcelona, sent. at the 
very time that Ottaviani was travelling about Spain and 
praising the “Crusade,” Pope John referred three times 
to the Spanish Civil War, calling it the “deplorable 
Civil War,” the “lamentable conflict” and the “bloody 
Civil War.” He made no mention of a “Crusade.” 

This, in turn, leads one to applaud the consistent atti- 
tude of the Abbot of Monserrat, Aurelio Escarré, who 
has had the courage to visit Dr. Jordi Pujol in the prison 
of Saragossa. It is true that the appointment of Father 
Brosa as Coadjutor of the monastery has elicited a series 
of comments. There are those who believe that this ap- 
pointment was a measure aimed at the Abbot, but inas- 
much as Father Brosaé, who has been a Superior of 
Monserrat for many years, seems identified with the 
Abbot, this does not seem a very sound interpretation. 

However, regardless of the variety of attitudes within 
the Church (and they are increasingly numerous at 
present because of the growing tension in the Basque 
region), there is reason to believe that the Vatican 
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wishes to impose official recognition of the Opus Dei 
University in Pamplona and that Cardinal Ottaviani 
was, of course, the one to make the latest representa- 
tions in this matter, thereby bringing an end to the more 
or less sincere resistance of Sr. Rubio, Minister of Edu- 
cation. Now it is up to the Jesuits of Deusto and El 
Escorial, who have been following this matter closely, 
to present their respective demands. 

But if the exploitation of Catholicism continues to be 
a constant factor in the regime, no less so is another 
constant which discredits it even more: the pitiless re- 
pressions, which range from special legislation to the 
most brutal police measures against those daring to give 
vent to their dissenting views. By a sad paradox the 
publication of the decree of commutation was followed 
by a new series of repressions. There has been a round- 
up of workers in the outskirts of Barcelona (Badalona, 
Santa Coloma, San Andrés and Hospitalet); of 139 
workers arrested, 42 were turned over to the jurisdic- 
tion of the military tribunals, accused of spreading 
clandestine propaganda and subversive acts. In Madrid 
the trial of the young men accused of having planned 
a Congress of Young University Writers is scheduled to 
be held in the first week of November, although it is 
expected that these ridiculous charges can not be up- 
held; the case of Julian Marcos is the only one inspir- 


ing serious official concern. (The trial was postponed 
sine die. Ed.) 


THE TRIAL OF THE BASQUES 

However all of the afore-said is nothing in comparison 
to the trial held yesterday of seven of the thirty-one 
Basques who were arrested between July 20 and Septem- 
ber 15 in San Sebastian, Eibar, Vitoria and Bilbao, and 
sent to Carabanchel, along with 100 others who remain 
imprisoned in the North. These arrests have so aroused 


public opinion that the Minister of Government was 
finally obliged to make them public after having silenced 
them for several weeks. The charges are as follows: 1) 
That the defendants untied the rails of the railroad 
tracks between San Sebastian and Bilbao in an attempt 
to derail the train transporting Francoist Civil War 
veterans home from San Sebastian after celebrations 
commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the military rebellion on July 18, 1936; 2) 
That they are members of the organization called Eskual 
Ta Azakatasuna [Free Basque Nation] and of Juventud 
Vasca [Basque Youth] (I am not sure whether these are 
two separate organizations or divisions of a single one) ; 
3) Of having burnt two so-called Spanish flags (that 
is to say, red and gold), before a hundred demonstrators, 
and, 4) of having distributed clandestine manifestos. 
The seven Basque resisters who were tried by military 
tribunal were: Rafael Albizu, engineer, 30, of San 
Sebastian; Manuel Lespiur, commercial agent, 32, of 
Eibar; Ignacio Larramendi, 32, electrical expert, of San 
Sebastian; Evaristo Urrestarazu, student of economic 
sciences, 22, of San Sebastian, but studying in Bilbao; 
Felix Arrieta, 29, mechanic, of Eibar; Ignacio Balerdi, 
25, and Eduardo Ferrdn, 23, white collar workers of 
San Sebastian. All were arrested in July except for 
Urrestarazu who was detained on August 15. 


TORTURES AND CHOICE LANGUAGE 
According to statements made by the defendants to their 
lawyers, and authenticated by the latter, almost all were 
subjected to prolonged torture and were coarsely re- 
viled, in the police headquarters of San Sebastian, where 
the first series of interrogations were held under the di- 
rection of the chief of the local social-politica] brigade, 
Sr. Manzanos, assisted by some police “specialists” sent 
from Madrid. 
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Sr. Arrieta was savagely beaten for twenty-four hours, 
until he signed his declaration. The “interrogation” of 
Sr. Lespiur was even more terrible, lasting three days. 
Tortures of every sort (which the lawyers describe in 
minute detail) were accompanied by insults such as the 
following: “cabrén [a highly insulting epithet: literally, 
“goat,” but meaning “acquiescing cuckold”, all of you 
separatists are cabrones, and the priests of the document 
fi.e., letter of Basque priests protesting against tortures. 
See IBERICA, Oct. 15, p. 14] are cabronazos.” 

Sr. Manzanos reviled the memory of José Antonio de 
Aguirre, late President of the Basque Republic, and 
Father Onaindia [Basque priest who formerly broadcast 
to Spain from Paris under the name “Father Olaso” un- 
til his program was suppressed as a result of Francoist 
pressure]. The police interrogator had the following 
to say about M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister: “That 
cabron is a proven communist.” He also said to one of 
his prisoners, “you should be happy; you are being 
treated far better than you deserve.” 

Sr. Urrestarazu was beaten for about twenty-four 
hours in the headquarters of the civil government. On 
September third he was interrogated by Sr. Manzanos, 
who accused him of “being directed by those cabrones of 
Basque priests.” Srs. Balerdi and Ferran received similar 
treatment in the cells of the civil government head- 
quarters. 

Subsequently the seven prisoners were handcuffed and 
taken by train to Madrid; the trip lasted twenty-two 
hours. In Madrid they were interrogated at Security 
headquarters by Sr. Ellacuriaga; they were intimidated 
but not beaten. Later they were removed to Carabanchel 
prison where they were interrogated by Colonel Aymar, 
who feigned a “paternalistic” approach. 

The other prisoners awaiting trial by military tribunal 
in Madrid received the same sort of treatment. One of 
them, Javier Aguirre, a son of the poet Lizardi, was 
told, while being beaten in police headquarters, “You 
people say that we shot some of them [Basque priests] 
during the Civil War. Too bad we didn’t shoot them 
all. What are they griping about? They live like kings.” 
Another victim, Ruben Lépez de Lacalle, an indus- 
trialist of Vitoria, wore a holy medal. He was told by an 
official in the San Sebastian prison: “You do not de- 
serve to wear a medal on your chest. You are worse 
than the communists. Were it up to me I would shoot 
you all.” 


THE CASE OF JULIAN DE MADARIAGA 

Y AGUIRRE 

Possibly the most shocking case is that of the young 
lawyer, Julian de Madariaga y Aguirre, 29, who was 
arrested while staying in his summer home near Bilbao 
merely for being a relative of the late President of the 
Basque government. He was tortured for several days 
and when he invoked ‘the rights recognized by the 
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Fuero de los Espaioles [roughly, Spanish Bill of Rights], 
he was told: “What does this shyster son-of-a-bitch 
think: that the Fuero means something? In the first 
place you are not Spanish, and in the second place... . 
According to the testimony of Dr. Garson, De Mada- 
riaga was reduced to a semi-conscious state with sev- 
eral broken ribs. In Madrid Aybar interrogated him, 
also in a tone of feigned amiability, but back in Cara- 
banchel he was beaten by two prison employees. He 
was taken out for hearings from September 2 to 6th, 
and then was beaten again at Security Headquarters. 
A complete account of the treatment of these Basque 
prisoners would be endless; it has aroused all sectors 
of the opposition, including persons not usually involved 
in political matters. It is significant that Ruiz~Giménez, 
former Minister of Education, has undertaken the de- 
fense of the first seven, whom the police consider “dan- 
gerous activists,” in contrast to the others who are prin- 
cipally accused of illegal propaganda. Two foreign ob- 
servers have attended the trial: M. Regnier-Thys, on 
behalf of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, and Mr. Ernest Davies, British Labor 


A LETTER FROM SPAIN 
Madrid, October 25, 1961 





My distinguished friend: 

I noted that the last paragraph of the article appearing 
in the October IBERICA by your correspondent in 
Madrid, Sr. Lorenzo, contains an attack against Spanish 
conservatives which is, in my opinion, unjust and ex- 
aggerated. 

The author asserts that in Spain the conservatives as- 
pire to prolong the present regime until it can be united 
with the monarchy, so as to go on enjoying their privi- 
leges. This is true of a very extensive group of reac- 
tionaries and unprincipled persons, but it is also true 
that there are many conservatives, as much among mon- 
archists as among republicans, some of whom the maga- 
zine itself mentions by name, who do not have such 
aspirations. 

Sr. Lorenzo asserts, in so categorical a way, with no 
qualifications, that fortunately not all Spaniards are con- 
servatives, by which one might understand, reading be- 
tween the lines, that the revolutionaries will be the ones 
to dispose of the country’s future. 

Motivated as I am by the best of intentions, and cer- 
tain that you will understand the reasons bringing me 
to make these observations, I venture to suggest that 
this type of absolute statement interpreting public opin- 
ion in so radical a way is pernicious, alarmist, and it 
might even reduce the objectivity of the so valuable 
and well-balanced magazine which you edit. 

I would appreciate your publishing this letter, and 
remain, as always, your affectionate and humble servant, 

JULIAN ANDIA 
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Member of Parliament and former Under Secretary in 
the Foreign Office, who is known for his sympathy for 
Spanish democrats. 

The prosecutor has asked sentences of twenty-five 
years imprisonment for Rafael Albizu, 20 for Manuel 
Lespiur and 15 for the rest. Impressions as to the prob- 
able sentences to be handed down are far from optimis- 
tic. It is feared that the tribunal may approve the prose- 
cutor’s demands. 

It is to be noted that once again the jurisprudence 
of the regime fails to differentiate between the attempted 
crime, the failed crime and the consummated crime. 
This is a case of an attempted crime, that is if the charges 
lodged by the prosecutor, based on police testimony and 
forced confessions, are to be believed. Also most of the 
arrests were made without judicial warrants. 

The Dean of the Madrid College of Lawyers, Sr. 
Gella, and several private committees of lawyers have 
lodged representations with the Minister of Justice 
questioning the competence of the jurisdictions, and 
attempting to have the defendants removed from mili- 
tary jurisdiction, but all in vain. As always the Minister 
replies that the matter is out of his hands, that all of 
this is up to the military. 


SOME PRIVILEGED PRISONERS 


Let us leave this sad theme and turn to the question of 
the French right-wing extremists whom Spain has been 
sheltering. After their prolonged internment in the 
Police School in Canillejas, Ms. Lagaillarde and Ortiz 
and Colonels Argoud and Lacheroy were sent by air- 
plane to the small Canary Island of La Palma. They 
were given the best of treatment, which they do not 
appear to have appreciated, as in a note delivered to 
certain press agencies they revealed their fury over the 
“unworthy procedures of the Spanish government,” ac- 
cusing it of giving in to pressures made by General 
Salan, no less. Three other French “activists,” Ms. de 
Anthés, Laquiere and Fechoz, have been confined to 
the small towns of Ubeda, Astorga and Medina del 
Campo, respectively. 

In Madrid it is generally believed that the govern- 
ment has acceded to demands pressed by the French 
government, but without going too far because measures 
taken by the latter against some Spanish refugees in 
France have not come up to those requested by Spain. 
This is a situation of alternately “curbing and giving 
rein” in which it is difficult to make predictions. What 
does seem certain, going by what is being said in diplo- 
matic and foreign journalist circles, is that the Spanish 
government has wanted to tone down her differences 
with the Arab countries while being at the same time 
“simpdtico” toward General Salan, who is the real 
friend of the Spanish military, and who appeared to be 
in complete disagreement with his fellow exiles in Ma- 


drid. 
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In other words, three birds are killed with one stone, 
a maneuver in the best traditions of Francoist diplo- 
macy. And let it not be forgotten that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and its Caudillo, did not hesitate for a moment 
to turn Laval over to France and certain death in 1945. 

Schemes with respect to foreign affairs continue to 
be another constant of the regime which, when the Ger- 
mans began to lose the war, bowed to Ambassadors 
Hayes and Hoare after having made their lives impos- 
sible. Today Franco’s representative in the United Na- 
tions, Sr. Lequerica, has come to say that he favors 
Passive coexistence, thereby contradicting his Caudillo 
who has said: “I will not fall into the trap of co- 
existence.” Today our government mistrusts every ac- 
tion of the American administration, yet it asks for 
more arms. Our diplomatists feign friendship with the 
peoples of the “Third World,” yet they give uncondi- 
tional support to the Portugal of Oliveira Salazar, and 
they regard the rulers of Morocco as “reds.” 

Finally, the other great constant of the regime is its 
inability to achieve the economic well-being of the 
Spaniards. The recent O.E.E.C. report attests to the 
fact that wages have not gone up during the last two 
years, that, in fact, workers’ purchasing power has 
diminished, above all in rural areas. The surplus in the 
balance of payments has not been translated into any 
sort of material improvement of the population. 


As more concrete proof we can consider the wages 
established recently in the new collective contract of 
the Altos Hornos de Vizcaya [steel refineries near Bil- 
bao] setting a daily wage rate of 75.60 pesetas [about 
$1.26] for skilled steel workers, which, along with the 
so-called additional “work incentives” will come to a 
daily total of not more than 105 pesetas [$1.75]. 

Specialized workers continue to flock to Germany, 
and agricultural labor leaves the Andalusian provinces 
to seek better fortune in the cities of Barcelona, Madrid 
and Bilbao. 

Nothing can be solved because today, as twenty-two 
years ago, the oligarchic groups regard the state as their 
special patrimony. Were any cabinet minister to dare 
try to carry out threats such as those made by Sr. Ullas- 
tres, Minister of Commerce, at the Bilbao Fair, (“So- 
cialization? Horrors!”) he would pay dearly for his 
audacity. No doubt there are some members of the olli- 
garchy who realize that this sort of thing can not go on 
forever, but most can not see beyond the present condi- 
tion of their bank accounts. And today, as yesterday, if 
the “Crusaders” have not changed in any way it is for 
good reason. Nothing has changed in them, in the 
State, in the regime, yet “one can not act today in 
Spain as one did in 1940.” The phrase is that of a 
Cardinal (Pla y Daniel), but it reflects a truth more 
profound than its author intended. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, October 29, 1961 
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